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Reminiscences  of  William  U.  Hensel 


FOR  a  few  moments  I  wish  tc 
speak  of  my  friend  from  boy- 
liood,  William  Uhler  Hensel. 
lately  deceased,  who  for  forty  years 
has  impressed  this  community  with 
the  force  of  his  personality  and  abili- 
ties more  than  any  other  single  citi- 
zen of  his  day.  I  trust  that  I  will 
so  speak  that  the  promptings  of 
friendship  will  not  lead  me  into  the 
danger  of  over-praise  or  undue  eu- 
logy on  one  hand  or  stay  the  word 
of  just  criticism  on  the  other.  I  shal! 
not  deal  much  with  his  public  career, 
as  that  has  been  largely  and  well 
told  already  in  the  public  prints.  I 
intend  writing  no  biography  and  so 
what  I  say  will  be  but  a  rambling 
talk  without  any  regard  to  logical 
arrangement  of  facts,  but  rather  a 
kindly  reminiscent  review  of  my  as- 
sociations with  a  dead  friend.  Senti- 
ment and  reflection  will  have  greater 
showing  than  a  cold  analysis  of  char 
acter.  If  I  speak  much  of  myself  it 
is  ^but  to  illustrate  or  limn  the  per- 
sonality under  review. 

^       ^  ^ 

In  a  public  address  at  Chestnut 
Level  he  remarked  that  the  first 
glimpse  he  ever  had  of  me  was  in 
the  act  of  walking  across  the  acad- 
emy yard  trying  to  balance  a  broom 
handle  on  my  chin.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  my  first  sight  of  him.  He 
was  then  in  his  eleventh  year  and  I 
some  three  or  four  years  his  senior. 
But  I  do  know  a  schoolboy  friendship 
began  there  and  then  which,  with  the 
exception  of  some  minor  differences 
of  opinion,  was  never  dimmed  or 
knew  an  estrangement.  My  own  ex- 
perience has  been  that  schoolboy 
friendships  are  very  real  and  substan- 
tial things.  In  youth,  as  in  manhood, 
we  take  to  our  hearts  but  one  or  two 
and  these  last  till  the  years  end. 
Surely  Will  Hensel,  as  I  always  call- 
ed him,  or  in  these  later  years  by  his 


last  name  simply,  and  I  were  decid- 
edly chums.  We  were  always  to- 
gether, sat  together,  slept  together, 
had  the  same  studies,  read  the  same 
books,  played  marbles  together  and 
indulged  in  the  usual  tricks  of  boy- 
hood to  such  extent  that  every  cat, 
dog  and  village  cow  looked  at  us 
askance  as  we  passed  by.  The 
youngest  boy  of  the  academy,  he  was 
the  brightest  and  most  precocious. 
At  that  early  age  he  seemed  to  no- 
tice and  take  in  everything,  and  was 
possessed  of  more  general  knowledge 
than  any  of  us,  for  the  simple  reason 
he  had  had  better  home  advantages 
than  most  of  his  play  fellows.  I  will 
explain  why.  Let  me  begin  with  the 
somewhat  astounding  statement  that 
I  have  always  said  and  felt  that  the 
first  formative  influence  I  felt  as  a 
boy  came  through  association  with 
the  lad  Hensel,  aged  eleven  That 
may  seem  strange,  and  so  the  ex- 
planation promised  is  now  in  order. 
My  school  surroundings  had  been 
both  depressive  and  oppressive.  The 
teachers  were  taciturn,  cold,  distant 
and  unsympathetic.  They  were 
creatures  of  routine,  knowing  noth- 
ing but  text-books,  the  discipline  of 
fear  and  half  melancholy  devotion  to 
religious  observances  and  instruction. 
Colonel  Ingersoll,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  preacher,  had  a  boyhood  similar 
to  mine,  for  he  said  in  his  manhood 
that  he  was  "early  taught  that  the 
way  to  keep  the  Sabbath  was  to  go 
into  the  lawn,  lean  against  a  tree  and 
think  of  hell."  The  school  had  no 
library,  not  a  single  book  for  a  boy 
to  read,  and  what  was  worse  the 
whole  community  thought  Action  was 
the  work  of  the  devil  and  the  read- 
ing of  it  the  road  to  the  bottomless 
pit.  The  only  book  of  fiction  that 
came  to  my  hands  was  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  sanctioned  by  Rev.  Lindley 
C.  Rutter  because  it  suited  his  aboli- 
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tion  views.  One  of  the  professors 
had  the  works  of  Poe,  which  I  read 
on  the  sly — that  is,  such  of  the 
stories  as  I  could  understand.  I  was 
a  sort  of  a  boy  "Becky  Sharp"  in  a 
very  depressing  atmosphere. 

^       *  * 

In  tlie  midst  of  it  young  Hensel 
came  into  my  life  like  a  streak  of 
sunshine.  He  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  different  environment.  ^His 
father  was  a  man  of  fine  natural 
mental  powers  and  what  he  had  lack- 
ed in  the  advantages  of  schooling  ho 
made  up  by  self-culture.  He  bought 
the  classics  of  the  past  and  present 
and  read  them.  As  a  merchant  he 
visited  the  big  cities  for  goods  and 
for  amusement  saw  the  great  actors 
of  the  day,  and  came  back  to  read 
Shakespeare  to  his  children.  He  was 
liberal  in  his  religious  views  and  de- 
vout without  morbidness.  He  took 
several  daily  newspapers  which 
young  Hensel  read  as  well  as  him- 
self. So  the  boy  came  to  me  from  a 
breezy  atmosphere,  with  a  naturally 
keen  mind  alert  and  in  information 
far  ahead  of  his  schoolmates.  He 
was  the  very  friend  I  needed.  Five 
days  we  would  be  together  and  on 
Saturday  he  went  home  to  return  on 
Monday  morning,  with  some  ne?; 
book  for  himself  and  a  couple  of 
those  he  had  already  read  for  me, 
and  newspapers  I  had  never  seen  cr 
heard  of.  We  were  generally  kept  in 
every  evening  for  having  failed  in 
our  text-book  lessons,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  were  obtaining  an 
education  on  our  own  hook  that  the 
dry-as-dust  and  largely  ignorant 
teachers  could  not  impart  and  a  love 
for  books  and  reading  the  professor^ 
could  not  inspire.  I  venture  to  say 
that  if  we  had  been  examined  in  his- 
tory so  far  as  we  had  obtained  it  in 
the  novels  of  Scott,  Cooper,  Bulwer, 
Miss  Mulhbach  and  even  Beadle's 
dime  novels,  which  we  read  by  the 
score,  we  could  have  surpassed  our 
teachers  in  knowledge.  These  never 
got  beyond  the  ordinary  text-books 
and  the  Bible.    Such  a  thing  as  liter- 


ature, science  or  history  was  not 
dreamed  of  in  our  teacher's  vocabu- 
lary or  curriculum.  Now  after  gaz- 
ing back  over  fifty  years  I  think  the 
most  fortunate  incident  of  my  life 
was  meeting  a  little  mite  of  a  lad, 
William  Uhler  Hensel.  With  him  I 
entered  a  new  world  of  imagination 
and  thought  and  with  him  became  a 
lover  of  books  and  literature. 
Though  younger  he  was  my  leader  in 
all  things,  the  initial  force,  be  it  in 
criticism  or  fun.  My  depressive 
training  had  made  me  timid,  while 
his  more  liberal  and  wider  one 
joined  to  natural  temperament  made 
him  a  sort  of  leader  of  boys  consid^ 
erably  older  than  himself.  We  ad- 
mired him,  perhaps  envied  him,  for 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  he 
mastered  lessons  or  read  a  book,  and 
we  followed  him  because  even  before 
he  was  in  his  teens  he  had  that  mas- 
terful personality,  courage  and  ag 
gressiveness  which  became  so  mark- 
ed in  later  years.  The  boy  was  fath- 
er to  the  man.  I  never  saw  much 
difference  in  him  so  far  as  our  per- 
sonal relations  went,  between  the 
boy  of  the  school  room  and  the  man 
in  the  wider  arena  of  life.  It  was 
"Will"  and  "Bob"  to  the  last,  mark- 
ed only  by  the  natural  gravity  of 
years  and  the  wider,  if  oft  divergent 
views  of  each.  If  I  have  thus  far 
said  as  much  of  myself  as  of  him  the 
sole  purpose  has  been  to  show  that 
the  forceful  nature  of  the  subsequent 
man  was  manifest  in  his  very  early 
years  and  to  indicate  how  he  came 
to  the  front  in  the  affairs  of  men 
even  before  he  arrived  at  his  ma 
jority. 

*    *  * 

A  happy  year's  association  as 
school  boys  at  Chestnut  Level  and  a 
session  at  the  Parkesburg,  Chester 
County,  Academy,  and  our  connection 
as  students  and  playfellows  ended. 
He  finished  his  academic  course  at 
either  Paradise  or  Strasburg  and  en- 
tered Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
and  graduated,  I  think,  at  nineteen, 
the  first  in  oratory  and  generally  the 
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most  brilliant  man  of  his  class.  For 
several  years  I  scarcely  met  him. 
But  in  1871  I  came  to  Lancaster  to 
read  law  and  immediately  got  in 
touch  with  my  former  school  fellow. 
He  was  but  nineteen,  was  entered 
also  as  a  law  student  ari,d  as  a  side 
show,  and  to  exercise  his  executive 
ability,  was  managing  a  dry  goods 
store  for  a  New  York  party  where 
Hoar  &  McNabb  subsequently  had 
their  well-known  establishment.  He 
had  pleasant  rooms  in  the  old  Moder- 
well  Building,  as  it  was  called,  long 
since  passed  away.  Here  again  the 
old-time  boy  association  was  renewed 
and  thither  came  scores  every  Sun- 
day for  a  sort  of  intellec  ual  sympo- 
sium. The  members  of  this  coterie 
were  all  older  than  Hensel  and  rep- 
resented all  phases  of  professional 
life — bright  young  men  just  beginning 
their  career  in  law,  medicine,  the-' 
ology,  journalism,  engineering  and  so 
on.  It  was  the  second  best  school  I 
ever  got  into  and  Hensel  was  the 
master  spirit.  Everything  was  dis- 
cussed from  the  latest  book  to  the 
Darwinian  theory — ^politics  and  the 
news  of  the  world  at  large  were 
treated  to  argument  in  humorous, 
serious  or  sophistical  ways.  If  we 
did  not  know  it  all  we  poured  out  all 
we  had  freely  and  took  and  gave 
knocks.  It  was  a  free  parliament, 
but  one  in  which  good  nature  had  to 
prevail,  and  never  a  sign  of  annoy- 
ance or  anger  if  any  particular  one's 
fad  got  some  knockout  blow.  Of  all 
my  recollections  and  experiences  the 
most  pleasant  to  call  up  were  the 
hours  I  spent  in  Hensel's  room,  not 
only  on  Sunday  regularly,  but  on 
other  occasions.  His  room  was  never 
locked.  We  came  and  went  whether 
he  was  there  or  not.  I  never  found 
him  alone  that  he  was  not  deep  at 
work,  either  writing  some  essay  or 
address,  or  getting  up  local  matter  for 
Major  Elwood  Griest's  paper,  the  In- 
quirer, as  a  matter  of  fun.  He  was 
beginning  the  formation  o°  the  library 
that  in  later  years  grew  to  such 
great  proportions.    He  seemed  to  be 


always  on  the  go  and  working,  md 
yet  found  time  for  amusements.  He 
had  social  duties  of  various  kinds  on 
hand  and  could  be  found  at  a  certain 
hour  playing  billiards  with  his 
seniors,  like  Joseph  Barnett,  Newton 
Lightner,  Harry  Hopkins,  Dr.  Metz- 
gar,  J.  L.  Steinmetz  or  what  was 
known  generally  as  the  "Cadwel! 
House  crowd."  In  those  early  days 
he  was  then  known  as  the  "human 
dynamo"  he  afterwards  became  and 
continued  to  the  end.  In  two  or 
three  years  this  happy  association 
broke  up.  In  1872,  before  he  could 
vote,  he  was  up  to  the  neck  in  poli- 
tics. Soon  after  he  became  half  own- 
er of  the  Intelligencer  and  was  the 
youngest  editor  in  the  State.  Then 
followed  his  marriage  to  a  splendid 
woman,  a  true  help  meet  for  him  in 
every  respect,  Miss  Emily  Flinn,  and 
immediately  began  a  happy  home 
life.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  he  finished 
his  law  course  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar.  At  twenty-four  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  county  and  was  being  heard  of 
throughout  the  State.  The  old  rooms 
at  the  Moderwell  House  were  no 
more.  The  free  lance  company  was 
broken,  but  many  a  time  afterwards 
I  was  his  guest  to  dinner  in  the  cosy 
home  on  Walnut  street.  His  library, 
always  growing,  was  open  to  me.  Any 
book  was  at  my  service  whether  he 
had  read  it  or  not.  And  now  drops 
the  curtain  on  our  younger  years. 

Time  and  different  interests,  asso- 
ciations and  places  of  residence 
made  for  a  long  time  our  meetings 
more  infrequent  and  of  not  long  dura- 
tion. Being  a  very  busy  man,  writing 
much  for  his  paper,  preparing 
speeches  and  addresses,  occasionally 
engaged  in  court,  traveling  all  over 
the  State  on  political  tours,  attend- 
ing conventions,  editing  campaign 
books,  and  what  not,  he  was  always 
on  the  go.  He  had  no  time  to  waste 
and  would  not  waste  it.  This  gave 
many  the  impression  that  he  was 
gruff,  rude,    overbearing  and  some- 
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what  arrogant  in  manner.    But  that 
was  the  opinion  of  bores  for  whom 
he  had  no  minute  to  lose.  Nothing 
delighted  him    more  than  an  easy, 
deliberate  talk  with  any  friend  when 
he  had  the  leisure.    Up  to  the  time 
when  it  was  possible  for  me  to  get 
around  at  all  I  never  had  more  de- 
lightful hours  than  when  riding  be- 
side him  in  carriage  or  car,  sitting 
by  his  table  in  his  city  home  or  loll- 
ing on  the  porches  of  Bleak  House. 
Here  the  old  school  playmate  came 
back.    The  man  of    much  business 
forgot  it    all  for  the    moment.  He 
was  a  boy  again  in  wit,  humor,  anec- 
dote, curious  speculation  and  imagin- 
ings.   There  was  a  vast  amount  of 
poetry  in   him  and   he  was  fond  of 
verse.     More  than  people  supposed, 
he  had  a  dreamland  in  mature  man- 
hood as  in    boyhood.    Back  of  the 
seeming  haughty,  engrossed  or  aus- 
tere was  deep    feeling  which  pride 
and  modesty  kept  from  the  sight  of 
a  hard  and  oft  mocking,  unsentimen- 
tal   world.     No    true,    strong  man 
wishes    to  "wear  his    heart  on  his 
sleeve    for  daws   to  peck   at."  Let 
me  relate  an  incident  that  will  lead 
to  an    estimate  of    his  character. 
Several  years  ago  I  was  one  of  his 
guests  at  Bleak    House,  his  famous 
summer  residence.    We   were  alone 
on  the  back  porch  of  that  beautiful 
retreat  (if  indeed  there  is  any  back 
to  it  when  each  side  presents  such 
magnificent  landscape  views).  It  was 
a  beautiful  moonlight  summer  night. 
He  took  a  cushion  from  a  chair  for 
a  pillow    and,  lying    prone  on  the 
floor,  looked  out  at  the  clear,  cloud- 
less sky  and  the  silvery  beams  of  a 
full  moon.    He  was  quiet  for  a  few 
moments   and  then   he  slowly  said: 
"Bob,  do  you  know  that  I  think  the 
height  of    a  man's    ambition  should 
be  to  have  at  sixty  a  competency  to 
give  him  the  comforts  and  some  of 
the  luxuries  of  life,  then  settle  down 
in  a  spot  like  this,  take  an  interest 
in    all  local    township  affairs.  Its 
roads,  schools,  churches  and  farms, 
and  be  at  full  leisure  to  pursue  his 


own  fads  in  regard  to  literature,  anti- 
quarian historical  research  or  what- 
ever else  they  may  be?"  I  replied. 
"Hensel,  that  is  a  beautiful,  poetic 
ideal,  but  it  will  never  be  your  por- 
tion. There  is  a  force  in  you  that 
will  not  permit  you  to  retire  at  sixty. 
It  will  urge  you  on.  You  cannot  re- 
sist. You  will  work  on  till  the  end 
and  die  in  harness."  He  slowly  and 
musingly  replied:  "Maybe,  maybe." 
My  prophecy  proved  a  true  one. 
*    *  * 

Now  let  us  inquire  if  this  driving 
force  was  pure  ambition.    That  he 
had  this  last  element  of  human  nature 
is  most  true.    Only  poor  weak  souls 
are  without  it.    But  his  ambition  was 
not  of  that  selfish  kmd  which  longs 
to  gratify  vanity.    It  was  not  mer- 
cenary, seeking  power  for  mere  gain. 
It  was  simply  the  natural  promptings 
of  a  man  conscious  of  his  power  and 
to  make  the  most  use  of  it  for  his 
own  satisfaction  and  the  betterment 
of  his  fellows.    He  was  born  to  be  a 
leader  and  in  the  front,  and  he  could 
no  more  escape  the  tendencies  of  all 
his  inner  forces  than  can  the  bobo- 
link of  spring  refrain  from  song.  He 
had  no  ambition  to  be  rich.    He  had 
a  contempt  for  mere  money  making 
as  an  aim  or  a  love  for  it  in  itself. 
He  desired  it  only  for  a  larger  life, 
to  spend  in  charity  and  good  causes, 
in  surrounding  himself  with  libraries 
and  works  of  art,  to  entertain  on  a 
liberal    scale,    to    travel    and  take 
friends  with  him,  and  to  aid  in  any 
local  cause  intellectual,  social  or  his- 
torical.   He  had  no  great  ambition 
for  place  and  power,  for  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  strength    and  the  full 
dawn  of  his  fame  he  cast  aside  every 
possibility  of  political  preferment  by 
withdrawing  from  all  political  activ- 
ity and  devoting  himself  exclusively 
to  the  law.    But  retire  at  sixty  he 
could  not,  after  all  the  ambition  he 
ever  entertained  had  been  satisfied  to 
the  fullest.    Temperament,  habit,  en- 
thusiasm and  love  of  work  drove  him 
on  long  after  he  had  acquired  a  for- 
tune and  attained  more  fame  than  is 
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usually  awarded  any  man  in  profes- 
sional life.  He  was  tired  of  applause 
and  weary  of  praise  genuine  or  false, 
but  felt  in  every  fibre  of  his  active 
being  he  would  be  unhappy  did  he 
bury  his  talents  and  powers  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  quiet  country  exist- 
ence. After  all  I  think  he  did  well. 
He  lived  a  full  life  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. In  the  last  letter  he  wrote 
me,  a  short  time  before  he  left  home 
cn  his  final  voyage,  he  enclosed  some 
extracts  from  a  historical  address  he 
was  to  deliver  on  the  eighteenth  of 
this  month,  the  occasion  being  the 
placing  of  a  memorial  tablet  on  the 
new  Brunswick  Hotel.  In  his  letter 
he  said:  "Don't  tell  my  doctors  what 
writing  I  am  doing,  as  they  object  to 
all  work.  But  it  is  not  hurting  me, 
as  it  is  a  diversion."  I  wrote  him  a 
reply  to  keep  on  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  it  was  only  a  relief  to  a 
full  reservoir  to  tap  it. 

^ 

I  have  known  men  quite  as  able  as 
Hensel  on  special  lines  and  have 
been  acquainted  with,  met  or  known 
profounder  scholars,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  never  came  in  contact  with  a 
more  versatile  intellect  or  one  who 
had  more  generally  tasted  of  the 
spring  of  knowledge.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  in  his  witty  way  has  said 
that  the  main  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere  are  "oxygen,  nitrogen, 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  knowledge.'" 
Whatever  there  was  of  the  latter  to 
breathe  Hensel  absorbed  and  assim- 
ilated. He  did  not  have  to  read  slow- 
ly, like  most  of  us,  a  book  or  news- 
paper. What  was  needed  and  useful 
came  to  him  in  a  glance.  Few  men 
have  this  faculty  of  gaining  much 
with  the  least  expense  of  energy  or 
time — that  power  of  absorbing  knowl- 
edge easily  and  quickly  from  a  myri- 
ad of  sources.  Shakespeare  and  Ba- 
con had  it,  also  Herbert  Spencer, 
Henry  Buckle,  the  historian;  Macau- 
lay,  Theodore  Parker,  John  Fiske, 
Gladstone  to  a  certain  extent,  Ed- 
mund Burke  and  others  mentioned  in 
history  as  notable  examples  in  the 


line  of  quick  acquisition  of  immense 
knowledge.  Of  all  the  men  I  have 
known  Hensel  had  this  faculty  in  the 
largest  proportion.  It  served  him  in 
good  stead,  as  he  was  a  born  orator 
and  advocate,  and  such  a  man  must 
have  the  readiness  of  much  knowl- 
edge and  the  faculty  of  assembling 
it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  This 
made  him  a  great  extempore  speaker. 
He  never  had  to  hesitate  tor  words 
or  ideas.  His  ready  absorption  of  all 
the  news  in  the  air  made  him  a  great 
journalist  and  a  similar  readiness 
with  the  law  made  him  jump  at  once 
to  the  front  rank  of  advocates.  But 
he  had  not  the  judicial  poise  of  mind. 
He  would  have  been  out  of  place  as 
a  judge,  as  the  tendency  of  the  ora- 
torical and  advocate  mind  is  to  take 
sides.  This  has  often  been  illus- 
trated. Judge  Black  was  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  and  advocates  this 
State  has  ever  produced,  but  many 
of  his  decisions  while  on  the  bench 
have  been  reversed.  Erskine  was 
the  most  brilliant  advocate  of  his 
day,  but  a  lamentable  failure  on  the 
wool  sack.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
greatest  chief  justice,  John  Bannister 
Gibson,  starved  as  a  practitioner. 
Webster  could  never  have  been  a 
Jay,  Marshall  or  Story.  Hensel  loved 
all  polite  literature,  not  for  ostenta- 
tion or  brilliant  use,  but  from  an  in- 
tense affection  for  it  in  itself.  He 
was  fond  of  poetry  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  could  carry  on  an  extended 
conversation  by  simply  using  quota- 
tions from  Shakespeare  and  other 
classics  of  the  English  tongue.  The 
tendency  and  quality  of  his  mind  in- 
clined him  to  the  reading  and  study 
of  pure  literature.  The  ornate,  beau- 
tiful and  oratorical  suited  his  tastes 
best.  So  far  as  I  could  discover  he 
had  no  great  interest  in  scientific, 
religious  or  philosophic  speculations. 
To  such  things  he  gave  no  special 
attention  beyond  catching  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  what  they  were.  Hence 
he  preferred  the  picturesque  and  de- 
scriptive in  history  in  preference  to 
its  scientific  import.  He  could  ad- 
mire the  beautiful  pictures  of  Froude, 
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the  oratorical  glamor  of  Macaulay 
and  the  stately  rhythm  of  Gibbon, 
but  had  no  patience  with  the  way 
Spencer  Buckle,  Fiske  and  the  mod- 
ern German  writers  regard  the  evo- 
lution of  man's  progress  on  earth. 
In  that  respect  we  were  antagonistic 
and  unsympathetic,  having  entirely 
different  views  as  to  the  value  and 
purpose  of  history.  But  as  we  sel- 
dom had  an  opportunity  to  air  our 
views  in  conversation  they  never  got 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  passing  joke 
at  each  other's  expense. 

*        *  sjJ 

This  leads  me  at  this  point  of  my 
rambling  talk  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
local  and  State  historian.  He  loved 
this,  his  native  county  and  State, 
with  an  affection  almost  bordering 
on  idolatry.  It  began  in  its  teens 
and  grew  in  intensity  with  his  years. 
He  made  himself  the  champion  of 
both.  So  he  read  all  that  has  ever 
been  written  of  the  State.  Not  an 
author  dead  or  living,  known  or  un- 
known, that  he  did  not  bring  to  light 
and  gather  information  therefrom. 
He  even  went  into  the  detail  of 
knowing  the  local  history  of  the 
States,  towns  and  counties,  their 
founding  and  settlements.  All  this 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he 
spoke  in  any  nook  of  the  Common- 
wealth. For  he  could  win  his  audi- 
ence in  the  very  beginning  by  happy 
allusions  to  their  local  history.  As 
to  our  own  county  it  contains  not  a 
nook  or  crannie,  a  highway  or  bj'way 
he  has  not  seen  or  ridden  over. 
More  than  once  on  little  journeys  I 
have  accompanied  him  and  it  seemed 
as  if  every  old,  tumble-down  fence 
had  a  legend  to  tell,  every  old  house 
a  tradition  and  every  ancient  tavern 
sign  a  story  to  relate  of  tragedy  or 
comedy.  He  has  written  scores  of 
monographs  on  worthies  long  since 
forgotten  and  brought  them  to  life, 
and  placed  on  record  the  history  of 
every  noted  spot  that  should  claim 
our  respect  or  reverence.  His  brain 
seemed  a  vast  storehouse  of  local 
lore,  upon  which  I  have  drawn  many 


a  time  when  I  wished  to  have  some 
accurate  information  in  detail  of  per- 
sons or  locality.  Altogether  we  nev- 
er had  his  equal  as  a  local  historian 
and  perhaps  never  will  again,  hence 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  he  has  com- 
mitted so  much  of  his  knowledge  to 
permanent  print  that  the  coming 
writer  will  have  little  more  to  do 
than  to  compile  the  Hensel  pamph- 
lets now  in  the  custody  of  the  His- 
torical Society.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  have  placed  memorial 
marks  on  our  most  prominent  his- 
toric spots.  The  last  work  of  his 
hands  before  sailing  South  was  the 
preparation  of  a  historical  address  to 
be  delivered  on  the  eighteenth  of 
this  month  on  the  occasion  of  placing 
a  tablet  on  the  new  Brunswick  Hotel 
to  mark  the  balcony  on  which  stood 
noted  men  to  address  the  multitude. 
He  wrote  me  about  it  and  enclosed 
extracts  to  be  used  at  the  proper 
time.  I  was  struck  by  his  using  the 
letters  D.  V.  (God  willing)  in  his  let- 
ter. He  never  used  them  before  and 
I  was  solemnly  impressed  by  the 
thought  that  he  realized  his  condition 
and  might  not  live  to  read  the  words 
he  was  then  writing. 

A        ^  ^ 

But  I  must  hurry  on  or  space  will 
be  exhausted  and  your  patience  over- 
taxed. I  wish  now  to  speak  of  his 
executive  abilities  and  grace  and 
tact  as  an  entertainer,  and  conclude 
by  some  comments  on  the  decisive 
hour  in  his  career  which  fashioned 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  If  he  was 
too  warm-blooded  and  full  of  feeling 
for  the  cold  impassiveness  of  the 
judge,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
he  could  have  been  a  great  success 
in  any  position  requiring  executive 
ability.  His  best-known  talents 
would  have  given  him  a  front  place 
in  either  house  of  Congress,  but  in 
addition  he  would  have  made  a  great 
Governor,  Cabinet  minister  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  One  would  not 
imagine  to  what  an  extent  he  looked 
after  minutest  details  in  anything  he 
intended  to  execute  or  be  the  direc- 
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tor  of.  He  seemed  to  be  imbued 
with  what  we  now  know  as  German 
efficiency.  One  instance  which  came 
under  my  observation  will  illustrate 
his  executive  faculty.  I  went  with 
him  to  the  home  of  an  old  Chestnut 
Level  schoolmate,  James  Maxwell, 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  semi- 
centennial celebration  of  the  acad- 
emy at  that  place,  in  which,  as  I  have 
said,  we  were  boyish  students.  The 
idea  of  having  the  celebration  was 
altogether  Hensel's  and  all  the  work 
in  reference  to  it  was  his.  After  our 
host  had  entertained  us  to  a  good 
old  country  dinner  we  began  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  ways  and  means  to 
make  the  celebration  a  success.  All 
the  suggestions  came  from  Hensel — 
the  rest  of  us  being  as  dumb  as  oys- 
ters for  such  purpose.  Well  the  up- 
shot was  that  he  laid  down  a  pro- 
gramme that  left  no  detail  tmregard- 
ed — who  should  make  speeches  and 
prayers,  the  amount  of  lunch  and 
kind  to  be  provided,  what  guests 
would  be  invited  from  Lancaster  and 
how  many  teams  should  be  engaged 
to  take  them  from  Quarryville  to 
Chestnut  Level,  the  music  the  orches- 
tra should  play  so  that  the  good  old 
Presbyterian  spirits  of  the  dead  or 
the  feelings  of  the  living  would  not 
be  hurt  by  any  frivolous  tunes  of  the 
vaudeville  order,  the  time  that  should 
be  given  to  each  exercise  and  so 
forth.  He  even  told  me  on  what  day 
to  have  my  address  ready  so  that  we 
might  compare  notes  and  thus  not 
duplicate  each  other's  thoughts  or 
anecdotes.  Well,  everything  was 
done  as  he  planned,  there  was  a  hitch 
no  place  and  the  celebration  was  a 
great  success.  In  like  manner  he 
laid  out  the  plan  for  a  dozen  other 
local  commemorative  ceremonies  and 
they  all  came  off  brilliantly.  He  was 
the  acknowledged  head  and  spirit  of 
each  and  all  of  them,  and  where 
funds  were  short  he  paid  the  deficit 
and  no  one  ever  heard  of  the  act. 
It  was  this  executive  thoroughness 
and  exactness  in  all  he  did  that  en- 
abled him  to  do* an  amount  of  work 


which  always  astonished  his  closest 
friends.  He  measured  his  time  and 
wasted  none.  He  was  a  human  dy- 
namo at  work  and  when  it  was  over 
the  great,  big,  warm-hearted,  liberal 
and  generous  boy  acted  as  if  he  had 
never  done  a  thing  in  life  save  by 
way  of  play. 

*      sj;  ^ 

Entertaining  is  a  talent  and  a  mat- 
ter of  both  heart  and  mind.  It  is  a 
combination  of  soul  and  tact.  He 
who  possesses  both  can  so  manage 
his  company  that  each  one  feels  he 
is  conveying  a  pleasure  to  his  host 
instead  of  the  latter  extending  one. 
Everyone  feels  he  is  at  home  and  a 
member  of  the  host's  family  as  each 
receives  the  same  attention  and  is 
handled  with  such  tact  that  bashful- 
ness  loses  its  self-consciousness  and 
all  join  in  the  spirit  manifested  by 
the  entertained.  I  have  seen  many 
iiosts,  but  to  three  I  give  the  palm  of 
entertaining-  talent — W.  U.  Hensel, 
the  late  B.  J.  McGrann  and  the  pres- 
ent A.  J.  Steinman,  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer. Supreme  above  all  was  Hen- 
sel. He  loved  to  entertain  and  had 
studied  it  as  an  art,  not  for  ostenta- 
tion and  notice,  but  for  the  enjoy- 
ment he  got  out  of  having  his  friends 
around  him.  He  was  most  delightful 
in  a  small  company  and  supremely  so 
with  only  two  or  three  present.  The 
last  time  I  was  at  his  home  was  at 
a  little  supper  given  in  honor  of  Rev. 
John  B.  Laird,  of  Frankford,  Pa.  As 
Mr.  Laird  was  born  and  brought  up 
a  farm  lad  in  the  Martic  hills  only 
"lower  enders"  of  the  city  were  in- 
vited. After  the  elders  had  left  Hen- 
sel asked  me  to  remain  till  the  last. 
Soon  there  was  but  we  three — the 
host,  guest  and  myself.  Laird  is  a 
brilliant  man  who  worked  his  way 
through  college  and  seminary,  broad 
and  charitable  in  his  views,  full  of 
anecdote  and  congeniality — what  Dr. 
Johnson  would  call  "a  clubable  man." 
We  sat  till  the  little  hours  of  the 
morning  and  Hensel  was  at  his  best. 
The  wit  and  humor  that  passed,  criti- 
cism of  books,    anecdotes  of  public 
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men,  reflections  on  foreign  travel  all 
formed  one  of  the  most  delightful 
symposiums  it  was  ever  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  a  minor  part  of.  I  think 
Mr.  Laird  will  say  the  same  thing. 
I  give  it  as  a  sample  of  what  hap- 
pened a  thousand  times  to  other 
small  companies.  Then  was  when 
you  saw  the  real  Hensel — not  the 
rushing,  busy,  sometimes  brusque 
and  even  harsh  man  in  the  whirl  of 
business  or  amid  the  crowds  of  his 
outer  law  office.  They  seemed  to  be 
as  different  as  day  from  night.  It 
was  the  release  of  the  tired  man 
from  cares  and  work  to  find  relief  in 
the  merry  jest  or  story  and  the  ex- 
ploiting of  all  the  wealth  of  a  won- 
derfully stored  mind.  Then,  too,  his 
entertaining  had  a  motive  beyond 
mere  personal  gratification.  He  was 
acquainted  with  more  prominent  men 
throughout  the  Union  than  any  other 
man  I  ever  met.  So  under  his  roof 
he  called  poets,  literary  men,  journal- 
ists, scientists,  engineers,  ambassa- 
dors, ministers,  judges,  preachers  or 
any  man  of  note  that  could  accept 
his  invitation.  This  was  not  for  vain 
glory,  but  for  a  purpose.  It  was  to 
show  these  distinguished  men  his  be- 
loved county.  In  this  way  he  has 
done  more  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury to  place  Lancaster  county  on  the 
map  than  all  other  agencies  combin- 
ed. He  has  made  her  figure  in  song 
and  story,  and  not  pose  merely  in  a 
materialistic  way  as  the  greatest 
agricultural  district  in  the  United 
States. 

*    *  * 

Thaddeus  Stevens  and  James  Bu- 
chanan have  been  mentioned  in  com- 
paring their  position  and  fame  with 
Hensel's  influence  in  our  social  and 
business  life.  I  maintain  that  the 
latter  had  the  greater  weight  and  for 
sufficient  reasons.  Stevens  was  what 
used  to  be  called  a  "carpet  bagger." 
So  was  Buchanan,  who,  though  a 
Pennsylvanian,  came  to  us  from 
Franklin  county.  Stevens  was  born 
in  Vermont  and  till  middle  life  lived 
at  Gettysburg.    He    met  with  great 


success  as  a  lawyer,  but  was  an  old 
man  when  he  made  his  fame  as  a 
leader  in  Congress.  By  character 
and  temperament  he  had  no  love  for 
society  and  no  influence  upon  it  in 
Lancaster.  His  business  interests 
were  far  from  us.  The  same  could 
be  said  of  Buchanan.  For  many 
years  he  was  absent  from  the  city  as 
Senator,  Secretary  of  State,  Minister 
to  London  or  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic. He  was  cold,  methodical  and 
not  over-liberal  with  his  money.  He 
came  back  to  die  almost  a  recluse  in 
quiet  Wheatland.  His  social  influ- 
ence was  nil.  Both  he  and  Stevens 
lived  and  died  bachelors.  They  did 
not  identify  themselves  with  the  city 
by  marriage  and  so  when  theyi  pass- 
ed away  no  loss  in  parlor  or  mart 
was  felt.  It  was  different  with  Hen- 
sel. He  was  "to  the  manner  born." 
Here  he  loved  and  married,  here 
"were  his  arms  and  chariot."  Here 
was  the  county  of  his  heart  and 
affection.  He  never  for  a  moment 
left  us.  Daily  his  influence  and  lead- 
ership was  felt  in  every  phase  of  our 
community  life.  I;et  us  look  at  a 
few  things  that  show  his  social  activ- 
ity. He  founded  the  Cliosophic  So- 
ciety and  kept  it  going  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  I  flrmly  believe  it 
would  have  died  long  ago  without  his 
enthusiasm  and  unifying  spirit.  He 
organized  a  real  Historical  Society 
out  of  slumbering  and  scattered  ele- 
ments and  breathed  into  it  the  breath 
of  life.  For  years  his  executive 
genius  has  arranged  every  college 
commencement  and  always  with 
brilliant  success.  To  his  energy, 
financial  help  and  business  instinct 
the  Hamilton  Club  has  now  its  fine 
quarters  and  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  social  organizations  of  the 
State.  In  private  home  or  public  en- 
tertainment he  was  called  upon  to 
play  the  part  of  central  figure.  So 
'Stevens  and  Buchanan  never  figured 
in  our  social  and  business  activities 
as  Hensel  did  or  had  even  a  fraction 
of  his  influence. 

*    *  * 
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While  still  a  young  man  in  the 
thirties  he  came  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways — whether  to  stick  to  journalism 
or  enter  in  the  practice  of  law  for 
■good.  A  "tempting  offer,"  as  he  al- 
ways put  it,  had  been  made  him  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Times  when  Col.  A.  K.  Mc- 
Clure  was  the  head  of  that  journal 
and  approaching  the  end  of  his  ac- 
tive career.  This  would  mean  that 
Hensel  would  be  the  sole  controlling 
mind  on  the  paper.  He  never  told 
me  the  salary  he  was  offered  and 
perhaps  no  one  else,  but  it  was  un- 
derstood at  the  time,  and  so  mention- 
ed in  the  papers,  that  his  pay  was  to 
be  $10,000  per  year  and  a  certain 
interest  in  the  journal.  In  doubt 
what  to  do  he  went  to  New  York  to 
consult  his  journalistic  friend,  the 
great  and  only  Chas.  A.  Dana,  of  the 
Sun.  This  wise  old  veteran  heard 
Hensel's  story  and  thus  replied: 
"My  boy,  go  into  law  and  the  world's 
your  oyster."  Hensel  took  the  advice 
and  with  the  sequel  we  are  all 
familiar.  Any  tf  us  with  his 
ability  and  spfe^^ial  powers  would 
have  made  a  similar  decision.  But 
I  have  regretted  often  such  had  to 
be  the  case  and  have  so  told  him  in 
private  talk  and  letter,  and  even 
through  the  public  prints.  The  rea- 
son for  this  I  will  explain.  Had  he 
remained  in  local  journalism  he  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been  at  the  head 
in  the  people's  cause  in  local  affairs, 
for  his  ability  and  forceful  character 
would  have  made  him  the  aggressive 
leader  against  the  ruling  forces  in 
city  and  county.  Had  he  entered  the 
wider  circle  of  metropolitan  journal- 
ism in  Philadelphia,  combining  as  he 
did  the  eloquence  of  a  Watterson  and 
Grady  with  the  learning  and  knowl- 
edge of  a  Dana,  he  would  have  be- 
come the  people's  Tribune  through- 
out the  State  and  his  fame  more  en- 
during. His  temperament  and  educa- 
tion inclined  him  strongly  to  inde- 
pendence. When  he  quit  journalism 
he  was  becoming  disgusted  with  his 
own  party   taking  up  greenbackism 


and  to  be  in  due  course  of  time 
Bryanized.  He  would  not  join  forces 
with  the  Republicans  he  had  long 
antagonized  and  whose  main  party 
principles  of  paternalism,  centraliza- 
tion and  high  protection  he  could  not 
endorse.  Still  after  practicing  law 
for  a  season  he  became  such  a  con- 
servative that  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  Progressive  party.  Hence 
about  two  years  ago  he  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Record  that 
he  was  a  man  without  a  party  or 
rather  belonged  to  a  party  of  one 
composed  of  himself.  The  fact  is  the 
practice  of  the  law  forced  him  to 
choose  between  one  or  two  interests 
— his  clients  or  politics  as  it  affected 
the  people.  He  chose  the  former  and 
these  were,  besides  a  host  of  other 
clients,  all  local  corporations  and  all 
the  big  ones  of  the  State  or  several 
of  them  at  least.  Now  such  clients 
are  not  usually  caring  much  for  the 
people.  They  are  not  as  bad  as 
painted  and  of  late  have  been  im- 
posed upon  in  certain  directions. 
But  speaking  generally,  corporations 
and  the  public  have  been  antagonis- 
tic and  as  the  former  have  always 
been  in  politics  in  some  way,  Hensel 
was  handicapped  by  his  practice.  So 
much  as  he  loved  his  county  he  could 
not  antagonize  its  political  rule  and 
at  the  same  time  serve  the  corpora- 
tion that  was  part  of  that  rule. 
Hence  the  practice  of  the  law  kept 
him  from  any  attack  on  "the  powers 
that  be"  in  public  affairs,  and  so  he 
was  forced  to  remain  silent  when  he 
must  have  been  oft  fretted  when  he 
saw  evils  which  he  could  not  smite 
with  voice  and  pen.  Hence  I  have 
regretted,  and  many  another  friend 
of  his  and  even  some  of  his  enemies, 
that  his  chosen  profession  debarred 
him  from  using  his  splendid  talents 
and  unrivalled  powers  of  leadership 
more  extensively  or  altogether  in  the 
public  service.  His  course  was  ex- 
cused, as  everyone  could  see  the 
dilemma  he  was  in.  Friend  and  foe 
alike  regretted  the  situation,  but  did 
not  make  it  one  for  unjust  criticism. 
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They  recognized  that  a  lawyer  must 
be  true  to  his  clients  and  that  he 
could  not  serve  two  masters — public 
corporations  controlled  by  politicians 
and  the  people  at  large.  In  the  gxeat 
and  successful  lawyer  was  lost  a 
great  popular  leader  and  the  people's 
Tribune. 

But  we  are  all  mortal  and  each  has 
his  faults.  Hensel  had  his  in  com- 
mon with  humanity,  but  they  were  of 
the  minor  kind,  never  of  the  ignoble. 
Like  all  great  men  he  had  the  inci- 
dent defects  of  fine  excellences.  He 
also  like  all  strong  men  bred  his  ene- 
mies and  detractors  for  some  cause 
or  another.  Still  I  venture  to  say 
that  take  an  assembly  composed  of 
enemies  and  friends  and  they  would 
agree  at  least  to  one  wide  generaliza- 
tion of  his  character — ^that  in  initial 
or  natural  force  of  mind,  in  the  ex- 
tent of  his  attainments,  in  forceful- 
ness  of  personality,  in  eloquence  of 
speech  and  readiness  with  the  pen, 
in  influence  on  our  social  and  busi- 
ness life,  William  Uhler  Hensel  was 
the  most  remarkable  man  this  county 

has  '^j-oduced  within  a  century. 
*    *  * 

I  will  miss  him  in  many  ways.  I 
will  miss  his  hearty  greetings  which 
I  felt  always  had  the  ring  of  the  old 
times  on  the  academy  play  grounds; 
I  will  miss  him  as  a  fount  of  local 
knowledge  upon  which  I  could  draw 
at  will  and  always  with  a  full  and 
generous  response;  finally  I  will  miss 
him  as  my  librarian,  for  from  him  I 
have  had  all  the  books  I  needed  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  He 
never  bought  a  new  lot  or  had  many 
given  him  at  Christmas  that  he  did 
not  send  me  a  list  and  told  me  to 
choose  as  I  desired.  Often  they 
came  to  me  uncut  with  the  state- 
ment he  had  no  time  for  them  now 
and  I  should  use  them  first.  My 
table  was  seldom  without  one  or  two 
of  his  books,  sometimes  half  a  dozen. 
Three  gaze  at  me  now  as  I  write  the 


last  token  of  his  kindness  before  he 
left  on  his  Southern  trip.  I  look  at 
them  sadly,  but  then  they  afford  the 
pleasing  thought  that  the  boy  who 
brought  me  strange  books  to  the  old 
academy  play  ground  was  the  same 
boy  till  the  end  when  the  summons 
came  for  him  to  answer  as  did  old 
Colonel  Newcombe — "Adsum" — "I  am 
here." 

^  ^ 

I  know  no  fitter  way  to  end  these 
inadequate  and  rambling  reflections 
than  to  quote  what  I  said  when  we 
both  made  addresses  at  the  memorial 
services  of  the  academy  where  we 
were  first  acquainted.  After  review- 
ing all  our  schoolmates  and  what 
they  had  become  I  concluded  as 
follows: 

^  ^ 

Yes,  they  all  come  trooping  before 
me,  and  I  must  leave  them  abruptly. 
None  of  us  know  what  the  conditions 
of  the  future  life  may  be,  but  for  all 
that  I  often  feel  that  when  I  am  at 
rest  m  yonder  church  yard  that 
somehow,  and  at  some  time,  will 
come  to  another  consciousness  an 
awakening,  and  I  will  hear  once  more 
the  shouts  of  merriment  of  my 
schoolmates  on  the  old  academy  play 
ground,  listen  to  the  bell  summoning 
to  prayers  or  study,  yea,  even  feel  on 
lips  the  kisses  of  the  girls  we  loved 
when  boyhood  was  as  innocent  as  a 

moonbeam's  gleam  In  the  gloaming. 

***** 

What  we  hear  is  the  fleetest  echo, 

A  song-  dies  out,  but  a  dream  lives  on; 
The  rose-red  tints  of  the  fairetet  morn- 

Arc  lingering-  yet  in  a  distant  dawn. 

Somewhere,  dim  in  the  days  to  follow, 
And  far  away  in  the  life  to  be, 

Passing  sweet  is  a  song  of  gladness. 
The  spirit  chant  of  the  soul  set  free. 

Chords  untouched  are  the  ones  we  wait 
for. 

That    never   rise   from    the    harp  un- 
strung: 

We  turn  our  steps  to  the  years  beyond 
us. 

And  listen  still  for  the  songs  unsung. 

R.  B.  R. 


